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Sixth  Annual  Meeting 

The  Council  held  its  Annual  Meeting 
on  April  6,  1972,  with  Lynn  C.  Gam- 
mill,  the  new  Chairman,  presiding. 

Monies  in  the  form  of  book  donations 
as  well  as  membership  fees  totalled 
$8513.84.  The  Finance  Committee 
recommended  that  $2000  of  this  be  des- 
ignated for  the  Friends  operating  budget, 
$  1 ,000  be  transferred  to  the  Endowment 
Fund,  $1,000  be  allocated  for  conting- 
encies and  the  remainder  be  expended 
for  book  purchases.  This  was  approved. 

The  Membership  Committee  reported 
a  total  of  364  members  with  one  new 
Life  Member  enrolled.  It  was  suggested 
by  this  Committee  that  the  number  of 
student  representatives  be  raised  to  three, 
thereby  insuring  that  two  would  carry 
over  from  year  to  year.  It  was  also  recom- 
mended that  one  of  these  representatives 
serve  on  the  Membership  Committee. 

The  Council  decided  that  Student  Day 
will  be  held  again  this  coming  fall  with 
Council  members  on  hand  to  meet  the 
College  Community.  The  student  repre- 
sentatives will  continue  to  work  infor- 
mally with  Department  Chairmen  and 
their  majors. 

Dorothy  C.  Harbin,  Librarian,  re- 
ported that  the  special  collections  of  Vir- 
ginia Wolffe,  W.  H.  Auden,  and  George 
Meredith  have  been  increased  by  twenty- 
two  volumes  and  four  volumes  have  been 
added  to  our  holdings  on  Virginiana. 
These  purchases  were  made  possible  by 
the  interest  from  the  Endowment  Fund. 

The  Council  expressed  regret  that 
Miss  Harbin  has  offered  her  resignation 
to  the  College.  The  Gazette  will  also 
miss  her,  as  she  has  researched  and  writ- 
ten many  fine  articles  for  it. 


GREETING 

We  are  very  pleased  that  Mrs.  Stewart  Gam- 
mill  (Lynn  Crosby  '58)  has  agreed  to  serve  as 
Chairman   for   the   coming    two   years. 

A  History  major  at  Sweet  Briar,  Mrs.  Gam- 
mill  participated  in  the  Junior  Year  in  France. 
She  is  now  very  active  in  community  affairs  in 
Picayune,  Mississippi,  and  is  the  mother  of 
three  children.  Below  we  have  printed  Mrs. 
Gammill's  greeting  to  our  readers: 

"This  year  the  Friends'  membership 
totals  three  hundred  sixty-four,  our  larg- 
est yet.  Since  its  inception,  the  Friends 
have  added  1,671  volumes,  at  the  cost 
of  $30,243.36,  to  our  holdings.  The 
Gazette  has  offered  articles  of  special 
interest,  and  Student  Day  brought  the 
Friends  to  the  attention  of  Sweet  Briar 
students  with  a  noteworthy  book  sale 
in  November.  A  special  Friends  Book- 
mark was  designed  for  the  latter  event. 
The  Friends  have  also  made  it  possible 
for  the  Library  to  enlarge  its  special 
collections  of  Auden,  Meredith,  Virginia 
Wolffe  and  Virginiana. 

"Our  next  challenge  will  be  to  build 
on  these  special  collections  and  perhaps 
begin  new  ones.  Miss  Laura  Buckham 
has  generously  donated  her  collection 
of  Resistance  Literature  which  she 
bought  in  Paris  just  after  World  War  II. 
This  is  a  real  coup  for  1972,  in  my  opin- 
ion, and  our  gratitude  is  extended  to 
Miss  Buckham  for  making  this  available 
to  us. 

"I  find  the  Friends  of  the  Sweet  Briar 
Library  organization  to  be  a  great  op- 
portunity for  all  of  us  to  make  a  real 
contribution  to  the  vitality  and  growth 
of  the  College  and  I  hope  you  continue 
to  support  this  increasingly  worthwhile 
group." 
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Mrs.  Joy  Michael  was  the  Sue  Reid  Slaughter  Visiting  Lecturer  in  Drama  during  the  Spring 
Term  1972.  A  native  of  India,  Mrs.  Michael  received  her  B.A.  and  M.A.  from  Delhi  Univer- 
sity. She  is  active  in  television  and  the  theatre  and  while  at  Sweet  Briar  not  only  taught  a  course 
in  Indian  Drama  but  also  directed  and  produced  "The  Mango  Tree,"  a  modern  Indian  folk  play. 
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The  most  significant  feature  of  the 
literary  landscape  of  India  to- 
day is  the  profusion  of  output. 
More  is  being  written  and  published  to- 
day than  ever  before;  more  has  been 
printed  in  the  twenty-five  years  of  India's 
independence  than  in  the  period  of  al- 
most two  hundred  years  of  British  rule. 
For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  India 
some  of  the  novelists,  poets  and  play- 
wrights are  able  to  five  by  their  writing. 
A  good  Indian  writer's  work  can  trans- 
late and  publish  in  fourteen  languages 
and  earn  him  fourteen  royalties  from 
publishers  as  well  as  fees  from  the  net- 
work of  All  India  Radio.  The  Sahitya 
Akademi  (Government  Academy  of  Let- 
ters) or  the  Book  Trusts  may  commis- 
sion him  to  write  on  specific  subjects  or 
hire  him  to  translate  a  classic  of  one 
language  into  another.  Newspapers  and 
journals  now  pay  him  handsomely. 

There  is  a  large  body  of  Indians  writ- 
ing in  English  today- — an  area  of  writing 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  field  of 
Indo-Anglian  literature,  comprising  the 
poem,  short  story  and  fiction.  Professor 
David  McCutchion  in  a  collection  of 
essays  on  the  subject,  Indian  Writing  in 
English,  examines  this  phenomenon 
bringing  to  his  examination  shrewd, 
ironical  perception,  a  delicate  and  often 
mischievous  sense  of  humour,  and  a 
trained  literary  taste  that  is  not  afraid 
to  condemn  and  admire.  No  one  inter- 
ested in  a  sane  and  balanced  study  of 
the  'Indo-Anglian'  background  and  its 
contemporary  literature  of  reaction,  re- 
volt and  rebuilding  can  afford  to  miss 
this  book. 

Professor  P.  Lai,  the  spearhead  of  the 
entire  movement  of  Indian  writing  in 
English,  founded  the  Writers  Workshop 
in  Calcutta,  West  Bengal,  in  1958.  It 
consists  of  a  group  of  writers  who  agree 
in  principle  that  English  has  proved  its 
ability,  as  a  language,  to  play  a  creative 
role  in  Indian  literature.  Its  task  is  that 
of  defining  and  substantiating  the  role  by 
discussion  and  diffusion  of  creative  writ- 
ing from  India  and  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Discussions  are  held  on  Sunday 
mornings  at  162/92  Lake  Gardens,  Cal- 


cutta 45,  India,  and  diffusion  done 
through  a  series  of  pamphlets  and  books 
issued  by  writers  whose  work  has  met 
with  Workshop  approval.  A  complete, 
descriptive  check  list  of  over  one  hundred 
publications  is  available  on  request. 

In  the  words  of  Prof.  P.  Lai,  "The 
Workshop  is  non-profit  and  non-politi- 
cal; it  consists  of  writers  sympathetic  to 
the  ideals  and  principles  embodied  in 
creative  writing:  it  is  concerned  with 
practice  not  the  rising,  helpful  criticism 
not  iconoclasm."  The  Workshop  pub- 
lishes a  bi-monthly  journal,  the  Miscel- 
lany, devoted  to  creative  writing.  Con- 
tributions must  reveal  high  imaginative 
awareness  and  mature  technique.  Any 
of  the  publications  of  the  Writers  Work- 
shop can  be  ordered  by  writing  directly 
to  the  address  given  above.  This  cer- 
tainly would  make  available  to  the  read- 
er, a  fairly  comprehensive  array  of  new 
fiction,  drama,  criticism  and  poetry  by 
some  of  the  more  prominent  young  In- 
dians writing  in  English  today.  Among 
the  poets  there  are  Nissim  Ezekiel.  Ira 
De,  Monika  Varma,  Toru  Dutt,  Man- 
mohan  Ghose.  Amaresh  Datta.  and  P. 
Lai  himself.  P.  Lai  has  edited  an  An- 
thology of  Modern  Indian  Poetry  in  Eng- 
lish, in  which  the  works  of  these  major 
poets  are  included.  K.  R.  Srinivasa  Iyen- 
gar's Indian  Writing  in  English,  put  out 
by  the  Asia  Publishing  House  in  Bombay, 
is  worth  acquiring  as  an  introduction  to 
and  understanding  of  this  genre. 

In  the  area  of  the  novel,  aside  from 
the  Writers  Workshop  group,  there 
are  a  large  number  of  established 
writers  whose  novels  would  prove  inter- 
esting reading.  I  give  below  just  a  few 
authors  and  the  names  of  some  of  their 
better-known  novels:* 


Khushwant  Singh,  Mono  Majra  (Trani  to  Pakis- 
tan), 1956.  A  Punjabi  border  village  torn  by 
strife  during  the    1947  partition. 

Premchand.  Godaan.  A  novel  of  peasant  life  in 
North  India  which  has  become  a  classic.  Trans- 
lated by  Gordon   Roadarmel. 

Raja  Rao.  Kanthapura.  The  impact  of  national 
political  forces  on  village  society  during  the  na- 
tionalist period. 
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Mulk  Raj  Anand,  The  Village,  1939,  Across  the 
Black  Waters,  1940,  The  Sword  and  the  Sickle, 
1942.  A  trilogy  which  traces  the  life  of  a  Sikh 
peasant  in  a  Punjab  village,  his  experiences  as  a 
soldier  in  France  during  World  War  I  with  the 
British  Army. 

T.  S.  Pillai,  Chemeen.  Translation  from  Malayalam. 
Depicts  the  social  situation  of  a  Kerala  fishing 
village. 

David  Ruhin,  The  World  of  Premchand.  Short 
stories.    Indiana  Univ.  Press,   1969. 

Tagore,  Rabind  Ranath,  Gora.  Excellent  picture 
of  19th  century  Calcutta. 

We  find  in  the  field  of  drama 
very  little  published  because 
so  few  plays  have  been  writ- 
ten in  English  about  India  and  also  be- 
cause even  fewer  have  been  produced. 
Among  the  few  playwrights  who  over  the 
last  twelve  years  have  caught  internation- 
al attention,  broken  new  ground,  created 
controversies  and  met  with  both  success 
and  failure,  is  Asif  Currimbhoy.  Of  his 
early  plays,  Goa  (1964)  and  Monsoon 
(1965),  capture  a  passion  and  lyrical 
form  at  its  natural  best.  Goa  was  pro- 
duced on  Broadway  and  32nd  St.  in 
1968  and  in  Delhi  by  me  in  1970  to  open 
our  new  Centre  for  the  Performing  Arts. 
Monsoon  was  presented  at  the  Dallas 
Theatre  Centre  in  1965.  The  Dumb 
Dancer  (1961)  and  The  Hungry  Ones 
( 1 965 )  were  produced  at  Cafe  La  Mama 
in  Greenwich  Village  where  they  created 
a  sensation.  Currimbhoy's  recent  plays 
on  people  and  politics  are  An  Experi- 
ment with  Truth  (1969),  Inquilab 
(1970)  and  The  Refugee  (1971).  They 
can  be  ordered  from  Writers  Workshop. 
Another  playwright  whose  first  play 
aroused  considerable  attention  in  India 
was  Gurcharan  Das  whose  Larins  Sahib 
won  him  the  Sultan  Padamsee  award  for 
the  best  Indian  play  in  English.  This  has 
been  published  by  the  Oxford  Univer- 
sity Press,  Bombay  and  Madras.  Lalit 
Sehgal's  The  Verdict  is  another  publi- 
cation worth  acquiring.  I  anticipate  in 
the  next  few  years  a  great  spurt  of  ac- 
tivity in  this  area,  as  the  Indian  play  in 
English,  like  Indo-Anglian  literature,  will 
acquire  acceptance  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Hindi  pundits  as  a  legitimate  off-shoot 
of  the  Indian  theatre  movement. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  say  something 
about  the  regular  acquisition  of  period- 
icals. There  are  a  variety  of  these  which 
should  prove  a  great  asset  to  the  Library, 
both  because  of  their  easy  reading  matter 
and  the  fact  of  their  contemporary  con- 
tent. The  Illustrated  Weekly  of  India 
edited  by  Khushwant  Singh,  is  topical, 
interesting  and  informative  and,  in  the 


field  of  literature,  The  Miscellany  and 
Quest  from  Calcutta  which  publish  cur- 
rent literary  writing.  Marg  is  an  excel- 
lent art  magazine  and  Enact  is  a  theatre 
publication.  In  addition,  the  Sahitya 
Akademi,  Rabindra  Bhawan,  32  Fero- 
seshah  Road,  New  Delhi,  brings  out  a 
series  of  monographs  in  English  to  in- 
troduce the  general  reader  to  the  im- 
portant landmarks  in  the  history  of  In- 
dian literature.  Each  monograph  tells 
the  story  of  the  life  and  work  of  an  out- 
standing Indian  writer  who  has  made  a 
contribution  of  abiding  value  to  the 
growth  and  development  of  literature  in 
any  Indian  language.  The  Children's 
Book  Trust,  Nehru  House,  4  Bahadur 
Shah  Zafar  Marg,  New  Delhi,  is  pub- 
lishing some  of  the  Indian  classics  in  a 
series  of  tales  comprehensible  to  the 
young  reader.  These  are  beautifully  il- 
lustrated. The  tales  from  the  Ramayana 
and  the  Mahabharata  are  favourites  and 
the  stories  of  these  great  men  and  women 
are  dear  to  every  heart. 

Joy  Michael 

Visiting  Lecturer  in  Drama 

*Due  to  lack  of  space  only  a  few  novels  can  be 
mentioned  here.  However,  anyone  interested  in  Mrs. 
Michael's  complete  list  can  obtain  it  by  writing  to 
the  Development  Office,  Sweet  Briar,  Virginia  24595. 

Appropriations 

The  Council  approved  of  the  following 
volumes  to  be  purchased  with  the  money 
appropriated  for  this  purpose: 

Dickens,  Charles.  New  Oxford  Illustrated 
Dickens.    21  vols. 

Encyclopedia  of  Associations,  Vol.  I.,  Nation- 
al Organizations  of  the  U.  S. 

Grabar,  Andre.  L'Emperew  Dans  I' Art  By- 
zantin.    Reprint. 

Grzimek  Animal  Life  Encyclopedia.     13  vols. 

Kingdon,   J.   East  African  Mammals.    Vol.   I. 

Official  Encyclopedia  of  Tennis,  U.  S.  Lawn 
Tennis  Association. 

Paulson,  Ronald.  Hogarth,  His  Life,  Art  and 
Times.   2  vols.   Yale  University  Press,  1971. 

Religion  in  America.  Series  V.  38  vols.  Re- 
prints.   Arno  Press. 

Storia  delta  Letteratura  Italian.    9  vols. 

The  Utrecht  Psalter.    Fascimile  Reproduction. 

Venomous  Animals  and  their  Venom,  eds.  W. 
Bucherl,  E.  Buckley  and  V.  Deulogen.  3 
vols. 

The  Council  also  approved  the  purchase  of 
the  remaining  eleven  volumes  in  the  set,  Wom- 
en and  Woman's  Rights,  as  well  as  five  silent 
comedy  classics  for  the  new  course  in  the  film. 
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Carolyn  Horton  gave  a  most  fascinating  talk 
on  book  conservation  problems  at  the  An- 
nual Meeting.  She  is  a  renowned  expert  in 
her  field  and  was  included  in  the  first  group 
of  book  conservationists  sent  to  Florence  after 
the  flood  of  1965. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  all  of  her  talk  cannot 
be  reproduced  here,  but,  as  it  was  accompanied 
by  slides,  much  of  what  she  said  would  be 
lost  in  print.  However,  she  did  say  that  a  good 
share  of  her  lecture  can  be  found  in  her  book. 
Cleaning  and  Preserving  Bindings  and  Related 
Materials. 

Following  is  a  small  segment  of  her  speech: 

"First  I'm  going  to  just  give  a  little  in- 
troduction and  then  I'm  going  to  show 
a  series  of  slides  that  will  demonstrate 
some  of  the  things  we've  learned,  some 
of  the  problems  we  have,  some  of  the 
things  we're  able  to  do  to  conserve  books 
for  the  future. 

"When  I  decided  to  make  hand  bind- 
ing my  career,  I  intended  to  specialize 
in  creating  beautiful  new  leather  bind- 
ings. First  I  wanted  to  read  the  book 
and  then  to  design  a  cover  that  would 
be  suitable  for  the  contents.  I  had 
studied  the  technique  of  binding  in  a 
school  in  Vienna  and,  upon  returning  to 
the  United  States,  I  was  fortunate  enough 
to  be  taken  on  as  an  apprentice  in  a  hand 
bindery  in  Philadelphia.  Those  were  de- 
pression years  and  few  orders  for  new 
leather  bindings  came  into  the  shop.  In- 
stead the  work  that  came  to  the  bindery 
consisted  almost  entirely  of  appallingly 
deteriorated  books.  They  were  so  far 
gone  that  except  in  the  case  of  some 
very  early  books,  restoration  was,  in 
many  cases,  almost  impossible.  I  began 
to  ask  why  have  these  books  deterio- 
rated so  badly.  Could  this  deterioration 
have  been  prevented  and,  now  that  they 
were  in  such  bad  shape,  what  was  to  be 
done  with  them?  I  began  reading  litera- 
ture to  try  to  find  out  whether  any  studies 
had  been  made  of  the  causes  of  book 
deterioration  and  found  that  little  was 
known.  Book  binding  was  being  prac- 
ticed by  individuals  who  did  not  have 
any  notion  of  the  possibility  of  a  scien- 
tific approach  to  book  problems.  Their 
treatment  techniques  consisted  of  closely 
guarded  trade  secrets.  In  the  book  bind- 
ing literature,  except  for  a  discussion  of 
the  problem  of  decaying  leather  and  a 
still  valid  recommendation  to  use  only 
leather  which  could  pass  an  accelerated 
aging  test  called  lira,  the  treatments  sug- 
gested were  only  capable  of  improving 
the  surface  appearance  of  the  books. 

"I  discovered,  however,  that  the  scien- 
tific approach  did  exist  among  museum 


conservators.  There  was  a  body  of  lit- 
erature on  the  preservation  and  restora- 
tion of  art  materials,  some  of  which,  es- 
pecially paper,  was  also  used  in  books 
and  more  research  was  underway.  I  de- 
cided to  specialize  in  the  restoration  and 
preventive  care  of  books,  with  emphasis 
on  treating  the  collection  as  a  whole.  I 
had  read  Shaw's  The  Doctor's  Dilemma 
and  was  impressed  with  his  insistence 
that  doctors  should  be  paid  to  keep 
people  well  rather  than  patch  them  up 
when  they  got  sick. 

"Since  the  Second  World  War,  the  con- 
cern for  the  conservation  of  materials  in 
our  libraries  has  grown  and  we  have  been 
getting  answers  to  many  of  our  problems 
based  on  scientific  research.  In  1946, 
the  British  Museum  published  a  land- 
mark report  on  the  results  of  over  forty 
years  of  research  into  the  causes  of  leath- 
er deterioration  and  how  to  prevent  it. 
In  1953,  William  J.  Barrow,  of  Rich- 
mond, Virginia,  published  a  report  on 
the  causes  of  paper  deterioration  and 
how  to  prevent  it.  Both  reports  have  in 
common  the  thesis  that  leather  and  paper 
decay  because  they  lack  a  buffering  sub- 
stance which,  if  present,  would  enable 
these  materials  to  resist  the  impurities 
in  the  air.  Both  reports  propose  that 
we  add  a  specific  buffering  agent  to  the 
leather  and  the  paper  to  protect  them 
from  decay.  Both  papers  reported  that 
the  decay  of  all  library  materials  would 
slow  down  by  controlling  the  environ- 
ment by  year-round  temperature  and  hu- 
midity controls  and,  even  more  impor- 
tantly, by  filtering  harmful  substances 
from  the  air  ..." 


Book  Shop  Awards 

It  was  announced  at  the  Friends  Meet- 
ing that  Misses  Edna  Osmanski  and 
Judy  Rives  received  the  Book  Shop 
Awards  for  the  best  book  collection  for 
1971-72. 

Miss  Osmanski  has  a  fine  collection 
of  literature  and  criticism  with  concen- 
tration in  Seventeenth  Century  poetry. 
Miss  Rives  has  accumulated  a  number 
of  volumes  "by  and  about  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy." 

Both  girls  have  used  their  awards  to 
add  to  their  special  field  of  interest  and 
both  have  been  given  honorary  mem- 
bership in  the  Friends  for  the  coming 
year. 
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